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ABSTRACT 

Designed to present a workable system for first ^rade 
reading group sessions, this report contains a detailed explanation 
of 22 principles for managing small group instruction. The principles 
it describes reflect experience and research involving teachers and 
young children in small groups and fall into tuo major categories: 
organizing and managing the sessions and responding to children's 
answers. Under the first heading, the report discusses principles 
concerned with getting children's attention, introducing the lesson, 
calling on childrlen, and meeting individual learning needs within the 
group. Under the second heading, the report examines what to do when 
children fail to respond or respond incorrectly, how to acknowledge 
correct answers, and how to give praise and criticism. (MM) 
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The main, oojecttve of the CORRELATES OF 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING PROJECT is to expand 
the number of teaching principles based 
on documentod findings from systemcitic 
classroom research- The problems and 
processes studied have been selected on 
the basis of 'observation and consultation 
with teachers and school personnel* Em- 
phasis is'on the study of the classroom 
to discover how thesjj processes can be 
conducted +o the greatest advantage of 
teachers and Individual students* 

One of the project's major efforts was a 
two-year study of teaching effectiveness 
involving the examination of the class- 
room behavior of teachers consistent In 
producing student learning gains. 



Since 1974 three other major data collec- 
tion efforts were initiated and completed* 

(I) STUDENT ATTRIBUTE STUDY which looked 
at student characteristics and behaviors 
and their effects on teachers* 

(2) FIRST GRADE RlADING GROUP STUDY, an 
experimental study designed to test the 
effectiveness of selected group management 
techniques in teaching reading, 

(3) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUOY, a follow up 
on earlier work from the second aad third 
grades of the influence of teacher charac- 
teris'"ics and behavior on students' cognitive 
and affective gains* 
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Abstract 

« 

This report contains a detailed explanation of 22 principles for 
managing small group instruction. The model is based on several principles 
which research and experience suggested were associated with student 
learning gains. Seventeen first grade teachers agreed to implement the 
model exactly as contained in the report. Thei>e materials served as the 
^'treatment" in the Firs1 Grade Reading Group Study. Data collected during 
this study were analyzea to determine the effectiveness of the 22 
principles in producing gains in reading for first grade students. 
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Introduction 

The First Grade Reading Group Study was an experimenial examination 
of teaching behaviors and their effects in first grade reading groups* The 
specific teaching behaviors of interest are those defined by an instructional 
model for small group instruction as presented in this report* The rrtodel 
consists of several principles which previous research and experience had 
suggested as being associated with learning gains in childn3n, especially^ 
work done in the Earlv Childhood P ogram of the Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory (1973) and the Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project (Brophy & 
Evertson , Note I ) . 

Seventeen first grade reading teachers who agreed to implement the 
instructional principles were presented with the model ^actty as it appears 
in this report. As such, these materials served as the ^'treatrnent" In the 
experimental study* Data collected during the study will be analyzed In 
order to furthe"" determine the effectiveness of the indivlduel principles 
^ well as the model as a w+iole. Initial analysis revealed that the teachers 
In the treatment groups (i*e*, those who had received the instructional mode! 
as described in this report) had students with higher resldualtzed reading 
test scores than did 10 teachers in a control group who were not given the 
instructional model (Anderson i Brophy, Note 2). 

However, despite these po*;It!ve results, we suggest thai the present 
report be considered foV what ft is; material which served as the treatment 



in an experimental study and which is stiJI beEng examined in order to 
nore clearly define the relationship between each principle and learning 
gains. 
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AN JNSTRUCTIONAL MODEL FOR FIRST GRADE READING GROUPS 
To the teachers; 

This Is a description of a system for smaU group instruction of 
young chi idren (In this case for f i rst qraders In reading groups. ) It does 
not discuss content or materials, but it provides guidelines for teacher 
management of reading group Instruction. It Is hoped that the systematic 
use of these principles will Improve the planning and conduct of reading 
group sessions and benefit the children. A major underlying rationale for 
the system Is that each child shouK receive as much Udividualtzed instruc- 
tion as ts possible in a group setting. 

The principles discussed In tiie following pages flow from both exper* 
lence and research involving teachers and young children In small groups. 
By combining them Into en organized system to be used 'n the classroom, 
much more Information can be gained about how to best teach small groups of 
young chl Idren. 

The ptirposes of this project are to br^ng these principles together Into 
a workable system and to teach teachers to use them if they aro not already 
doing so. (f'ou may recognize many of the principles as techniques which y6u 
already use.) After 'asking you to Incorporate these suggestions Into your 
teaching, wa will examine the results In order to further evaluate the system 
and the principles. These findings then could b^ used In teacher education 
and teacher Inservlce programs If they show that certain techniques make a differ- 
ence In children's learning. 

You probably will find that many of the principles are more applicable 
5t one ttme than anotht^r, depending upon which chttdren you are teachlnp and 
what kind of lesson you are presenting. We have tried to provide a general 
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overview that can be adaPtedtothe many different ressons and types of 
children with which the first grade reeding teacher must deal. There Is 
a special emphasis on dealing *flth shy, Impulsive, and Inattentive children 
and Problems such as wronp answers and failures to respond* It Is hoped 
that dealing with such situations In the suggested ways will make reading 
a more Pleasant and productive experience for both the teacher and the children 

Your role In the study Is central, because application of these principles 
Involves teacher Judgment based upon knowledge of Individual children's needs 
as well as a fe^l for the group's needs* Specific exmples have been provided 
but are not meant to serve as absolute prescriptions. Rather, we ask that 
the teacher learn the general principles, and then use them according to her 
best judgment about the situation And the children Involved* 

Please read the material and study It until you are comfortable with it 

and feel that you could conduct a reading groi^ accordingly* A meeting 

be scheduled at your school to discuss any questions and comments. There wilt 
be a short test administered at the end of the meeting to assure understand- 
ing of the principles. Any areas of misunderstanding that show up on the test 
will be discussed again, so that both you a% a teacher and we as researchers 
can reach mutual satisfaction and agreement about proradures. 



INTRODUCTION 



The I ns* ructlonal model is based on two general principles concerning 
chtldren*s learning in smalt groups; 

t*. tt Is destrab'd to nave a balance between a*) an efficient group 
structure tn which the pace Is rapid enouqh to maintain interest and attention, 
and b*) a group structure which helps the teacher tu makA sure that learning 
Is taking p lace for evei-y chl Id* 

2* It aiso Is desirable that chi Icren learn to respond to every teacher 
question, but without feeling anxious about having to make a response* 

Accomplishing either of these goals requires teacner Judgment at many 
points In the lesson. How fast showld questions be paced to keep attention 
and yet not lose anyone? Horn long can you wait for a response from an Individual 
without losing the-attentlon of'itia re s t o f th o gr ou p ? - W hen^-ghotfttfyou enrf-a 
chlld*s response ooportunlty If he might know the answer but seems afraid to 
say anvthing? How long should a child be urged to respond before such encour- 
agement creates embarrassment and anxiety? _ 

Specific answers to these questions cannot be p^pared In advance, since 
the situation Is different for every child and every question* However^ the 
system of principles outlined b^low can be us^d as d framework within which 
the teacher^ who knows the children^ can make decisions* 

The principles are prctsented below tn a brief Mst* In the next section 
they are discussed In greater detail^ aiong with the rationales and backgrr^und 
Information related to them* The system is divided Into two major components; 
I) organization and mangement; and 2) teacher responses to children's answers* 

In order to avoid confusion of pronouns, *'she*' wl 1 1 be used to refer to 
the teacSar and *'he*' wMI refer to the student* 



OVfcRVIEW OF THE PR.'NCrPLES 
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I. OBGANlZATION AND MWAGEf^NT 

GEHING THE CHaOREN*S ATTENTION 

1. The teacher gets evervoiie*s attention before starting the lesson. 

2. The children sit with tftetr backs to the rest of the class whi ie the 

teacher faces the class. ' 

1 
I 

INTRODUCING THE LESSON ' 

I 

-5. T^w teaehef^4ntrodtK»s-th^ )esson w t th-»-^r^gf-overytwi — 

4. The teacher presents new lords clearly. 

5. After oresenting new word^, the teacher has the children repeat then. 

6. A demonstration or explaneitlon precedes the chtldren*s attempts to 

do the work. j 

t 

CALLING ON CH:LDREN • 

] 

7. The teacher should work wtth one child at a tlfne» so that everyone Is 
checked and receives feedtack«| 

8* The Teacher should call on children In order rather than randomly. 
9. Occastonally the teacher should question a child about another chMd*s 
response (to keep everyone alert). 

10. Th<& teacher should minimize calling on volunteers. 

11. The teacher should <lIscourage call outs ood should emphasize that each 
child id responsible for the question asked of him. 

12. The teacher should avoid rhetorical questions^ ansraring her own 
questions, or repeating questions. These confuse the children. 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL LEARNING NEEDS WITHIN THE GROUP 
I3< At some pointy the teacher nnist decide ff the whole qrot^ can meet the 
lesson^s objectives, if she decides they can^ she should hold the grow 

'^iTjgettier^ making sure that everyone masters each step before moving on to 

the next step. 

14, If the teacher decides that everyone cannot meet the objective^ the 
students who can do so should be taught through to the end and then 
dismissed^ so that the teacher can spend more time with the other chi idren. 
I5« An exception to the above occurs when the teacher wants to use a 

— ^ud e nt i»h o - h e s ma s ^aredHtte ob j ective as a modrt "*or"^the others* Kere^ she 

may retain one or mrs such students In the grajp In order to carry on a 
dialog ue« 

16. If sane of the chttdren do not succeed In mee^^Eng the objectives before 
lesson time Is arrangements shout :t be made for extra tutoHal help. 

tl. RESPONDING maiLIfflEN'S ANSWERS 

The t»acher*s feedback to chlldren*s answers depends on I) ' the type of 
question (whether It requt'f^s memory or reasoning)^ 2) the pace of question- 
ing (whether rapid for drill or slower for more thoughtful questions)^ and 
— 3^ the child^s answer (correct; Incorrect, "^t don^ritnow,*' or* no^ « 

WHEN THE CHILD DOES NCfT RESPOND 

17. After asking a question, the teacher waits for the child to respond 
and also sees that other chl tdren watt and do not call out answers. 
During rapid pacing^ she watts a few seconds and gives the answer. During 
the more slowly paced parts of the lesson^ the teacher should wait for 

an answer as long as she feels that the child Is thinking and will answer^ 
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but no* so lono « +o embarass the c*»i Id or lose the other chl Idren's 
attention, 

If the chrld does not respond within a reasonable tlme^ the teacher 
should indicate that some response (s expected by probing ("Do you know?"). 
Sne should ll^en siripilfv (see 119) according to the type of question. 

vheh the cm t id's answer is incorrect 

16* The teacher should indicate that the answer ts wrong^ and then follow 
slinplificatjon procedures outlined balow for the Iwo types of questions. 

sTmplifiwtion prdceoures 

19* The appropriate slinptlf Icatlon prcoedura Is determined by the type of 
quest! orv« 

a, if the^ n«^tio(v deeJe wl^th tactual knwtedge *rtiar carmot t>^ 
reasoned out^ tha teacher should give the answer to the child 
ard then pc'^ on« 

b. If the question ts one that the child could reason o;it with 
help, the teacher should provide clues or slinplify the question. 
If the clues sti 1 1 do not haip the chl Id, ha should ba given 

the answer. Tha teacher should never ash etkr^he^ child to supply 
the answer* 

WHEN THE CHILD tS CORRECT 
20. The teacher should acknowledge the correctness, and make sure that 
everyone else heard and understock the answer. 

PRAISE AND CRITICISM 

4 

2). Praisa Is fnportant but should not be used indtscriminatsly. Prats« 
thinking and affort mora than Just gatting the answer, and make praise as 
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specific and tndtvfdual as possible. 

22. Crltlcfsm should also be as specific as possible and should Include 
specification of desirable or correct alternatives. 
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PART I: ORGANIZATION AND MANGEMENT 

GETTING The CHILDREN'S ATTENTION (Principles I and 2) 

It Is important to catch and maintain the children's attention at the 
beginning of the lesson. 

I . The teacher should use a standard and predictable slonal to oet the 
Children's attention . The use of this technique should lead to quicker and easier 
transitions with little time wasted In getting a grpup started*. It is useful 
In two situations. The first Is the transition from general class activities 
ToTTie~readTng~group (and aite"rnate~>ctl vlTTesTT^nd the second situation Is 
getting everyone's attention when you actually begin the reading groiip* 

A standard and predictable s^jnal is one which the children can team to 
naccqni28 quickly because It is repeated dally with the same meaning. For 
example, the teacher might ring a bell every ((ay to signify that it is tlrne 
to move to the first reading group, or she might give a consistent verbal 
signal, such as "It^s time for Tigers!" If the signal Is clear and consistent^ 
the children do not have to stop each tliae and decide what to do; they can 
respond quickly and automatically. The teacher should decide upon the signa) 
early In the year and the children should be allowed to practice responding 
to the cue* 

Once the children are In the group, the teacher should again use a con- 
sistent recognizable signal indicating that the lesson Is about to begin and 
that the children should pay attention, for exarpte, she could use a phrase 
every day such as **Attentlon, children." Again, by cwslstently using the 
sama signal the children learn more aasMy when lessons are starting, and the 
teacher will spend less time getting the group organized* 

In either situation. If soma children do not respond to the signal, the 

14 
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teacher should rBintnd thetn Individually of i^hat Is expected. However^ the 
teacher should be careful not tp Interrupt the ^proprlate behavior of the 
other children or rei^ard the unattending child i^ith too much attention (by 
shouting^ scolding loudly^ etc.). Ins^ead^ the teacher can tap or softly call 
the names of those who are not attending. If this stilt does not lead to the 
desired behavior, the teacher should quietly and quickly explain the meaning 
of the signal and make sure that the child folloMS through- It Is Important 
that the teacher remain consistent and firm In her demands that the children 
respond to the signal. 

2, Once In the group, the children should be seated yith their backs 
to the pest of the class whi le the teacher is facing the class . This Is a 
preventive measure In that the chl idrsn In the group are tess flkely to be 
distracted by other activities If they face the teacher and have their backs 
toward the rest of the class. AJso^ the teacher can supervise both the 
small group and the remainder of the class at the same time In this oosttion. 
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INTRODUCING NEW MATERIAL (Principles 3,4,5, and 6) 

The IntroducT'on should prepare the children for the lesson by getting 
their attention, teaching new material and new terms before applying them, 
and making sure- that the chi Idren know what to do when they are asked to make 
responses^ 

3. The introduction should contain an overview of what Is to come In 
order to mentally prepare the children for the presentation. This does not 
have to be elaborate (In fact, it should not be). A sentence or two wilt *d, 

such as "Today we are going to learn about a sound the le tter a mak es." Such 

an overview should contain a statement about the content to be studied. It 
may or may not be expressed in terms of a behavioral objective (as In, "At 
the end of the lesson, you wllf know about two different sounds for th,"). 
The overview may also mention something about the purpose of the lesson, especially 
If this is likely to motivate the students. For example, the teacher may say^ 
"Today we are going to learn about words with two vowels side by stde> When 
you know about this, you will be able to read a lot of new words that you could 
net before, like boat, and seat , and salt." 



If the lesson will involve changing activities at some point (and especially 
If the teacher anticipates breaking up the group to work with certain children, 
as discussed In Principles 13 and 14), It may be useful to give the children 
a preview of the sequence of events. (for example, "Today we will talk about some 
words (Ike through, rough , and a 1 though t They sound different but they look 
a lot alike. After we talk about them for awhile, s<^ of you will go do work-* 
book exercises, some of you will go to the listening center, and some of yoj 
will stay and talk with me.")* This prepares the children for a future transi- 
tion, and It also lets them know !n advance that several different activities 
will take place. The children then will be expecting these directions when 
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thoy are repeated later. 

The purpose of overviews such as these ts to prepare the children by 
helping them to organtre their thinking and focus on the task at hand. It ts 
Important for them to team that the wortd of schoot and Its demands (spectfic* 
ally readtng) ts a reasonable and orderly one. One step toward helping them 
learn this Is always to prepare them before maktng demands on them, and then to 
follow that plan accurately so that their expectations of *he tesson are fu(- 
fitted. 

1^ ^ 

. ^ LL is al so a t th e- b e glnn i fig o f t h e tesson ^HTat "fignggrds" and sounds" ' 

should be Presented to the chl Idren, so that they can u$e them tat»r when they 
are nsading or answering questions. Introduction of new words may be accom- 
plished In several ways, depending upbn the words, the children, and the teacher. 
Words that do not fol low phonics rules and cannot be sounded out by the chl Idren 
should be said clearly by the teacher. Words that could be sounded out by the 
children ivkay be presented as questions to them, along with whatever other clues 
may be helpful. Or, if the teacher prefers, th^se words also coutd'be given 
to the children by her. The Important thing Is that these new words are spoken 
In some form at the beginning of the lesson. The teacher Should see that they 
are distinctly pt^ounced and pointed to, explained, or otherwise fo&used upon. 
This technique lets the children know what to expect, aothat thoy can read 
without anticipating totally unfamiliar words. They can be looking for them^ 
and thetr learning of the words witl be reinforced when they see them again. 

5. When new words or sounds have been presented, the teacher should have 
the children repeat them until they can say them satisfactorily. Having them 
repeat the words or perhaps make up sentences with themglves them practice In 
^ reading and saying new words before they are called on to read them In qontext. 

ERIC ^'^ 



It Is also a retattvQty easy task^ so that children who are shy about respond* 
ing will find this first demand lass frightening than a more conpltcated 
question, 

6, After moving Into the lessw, but before askin<3 the children to use 
new material or undertake new tasks, the teacher should present a demonstration 
and/or explanation of any ne^t activity , A good explanation Includes a step- 
by*step description of the processes Involved p given In simple, clear language 
that the children can understand. The teacher should gear the explanation 
to the chtldren*s experience and level of understanding. For example. If the 
task was to find pictures whose names started with the same sound as the name 
of the letter just studied, the teacher might say, "Show me alt the pictures 
whose names begin with the /b/ sound." But If the children had never performed 
this task before wd were not famllUr with the ski Ms involved, this might 
be a poor explanation. A better approach would be to break the task Into each 
step and explain sequentially. 

For example, iflth a readiness group that had never before tried this task, 
the teacher might say (after an overview and presentation of the letter sound 
being studied), "First look at this letter, b^,^ What sound does Jt make?" 
(Chi Id responds.) '^Savthe sound to yourself. Now look at this picture. What 
is the name of the picture?",,, "Say the name to yourself. What is the first 
sound In that name?,,,, Is that the same sound as the sound of this letter?" 
If the children could answer each of these questions, the teacher could pre- 
sent the next picture wtth fewer questions. For example, sha might say, "Now 
look at th(s pfctura and say the name to yourself. Listen to the first sound. 
Is the first sound the same as the sound of this letter?" Later, this could 
be further stiortoned to "Look at this picture and tel I me If the first sound In 
(ts nam Is the same as the sound of this letter. Eventually, the children 
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could be given the explanation presented first above (^'Show nie al I the 
pictures whose names begin with the /b/ sound,**). 

Therefore, the criteria for e good cJemonstratton or exolanatlon Involve 
checking the children for their level of unclerstmding and then. If neces-^ 
sa/Y, efther expanding on the explanation by breaking it into steps or shor* 
tuning ft by leaving out a few steps at a time. The teacher's chotce (fepends 
upon the ch(ldren*s responses at any point in the explanation. 

Afte^ the explanation or demonstration, the teacher should move quickly 
to hayjng^the_ch]^^ Children In this age range 

need concrete personal <»xperlence to learn concepts or skills, but they also 
need guldanct^ to point out the most Important features of the task. Having 
the children perform the task Inthegroup not only helps them learn It, but also 
allows the teacher to check them for understanding of the Ihstructlons before 
they are released to work on their own or expected to respond correctly In a 
more rapidly paced group session. 
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CALLiNGON CHILDREN (Principles 7,8^^9,10,11, and 12) 

Calling on children Involves dtstrtbutfng response opportunities to 
Individuals while at the same time keeping the entire group alert. 



7. The teacher should work with one tndlvlduai at a time in having 
the children practice the new skill or apply the new concept, making sure 
that everyone Is checked and receives feedback during the lesson. (Feedback 
Is discussed below In principles 16 through 21.) In this w8y> the teacher 
can monitor the progress of each group member. This means that excessive use 
of chorai responses Is not desirable. 

8, The teacher shbuld »se a pattern <such as noing from one end of the 
group to the other) for selecting children to take their turns reading In the 
flgpuP oranswertng questions (as opposed to catling on them randomly and un- 
predictably). For exanple, the teacher can start with thechlld to her 
immediate left, then the child to his left, and so on around the cfrole, 
questioning each child or asking for reading. 

This Is suggested because the chl Idren wl 1 1 always knew when to expect 
a turn and wlli not feel anxiety about being called on unexpectedly. This Is 
especially Important with young children who feel uncertain about having to 
' perform In school, and it also will help to control overeager students who 
fre<iuently call out answers, wave their hands, and engage In attention-seeking 
activity because they think It will lead to a turn to road or respond. 
Both shy, non-respaistve children and attention-seeking, overeager ones will 
know when their turn Is coming and will not spend the rest of time feeling 
anxious or trying to get attention. The teacher must remain firm In her use 
of this procedure and not skip a shy child to yield to a handwaver, except In 
the situations discussed betow. 
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9. In or<ler to keep each renter of the group alert and accountable 
at all times beti^een turns, ttie_ veacher occaslonaJJy should question a c^Wd 
about a OravlouS response from another chl Id (for exanple, **Btll, how do you 
feel ao&ut John's idea?" or **0o you have anything to add to that?**) Thus, 
each student should know that he may t>e caHed upon at any time, not Just 
during his turti. He must therefore remain attentive and listen to the other 
children. However, two precautions should t>e taken when u5l»^g this technique. 
First, when a child Is questioned about another's response, the demand made on 
the child should be an easy one for htm . That Is, If he was listening and pay- 
ing attention, he shoiJd be able to answer the question without difficulty. For 
some children, such demands are as simple as asking for a repetition or opinion. 
Other children might be asked to conment on the correctness of the en^ttdr or 
to expand upon It (but only If the teacher feels this Is within their capabl I-"* 
Itles). 

If harder demands are made than a child can fulfill with this type of 
questioning, the advantage o^ reducing anxiety by using a predetermined order 
(as discussed In principle 8) will be lost. If all of the out-cf-tum questions 
are slinple for each child, they wt 1 1 not learn to fear them. Instead, they wilt 
be rewarded for paying attention and listening, and they will get an extra 
opportunity to give a correct answer. 

As a second precautlr'^, 'he child should be helped to realize that the 

purpose of such questioning Is to get his opinion or Input, not to put dwn 
or •'correct*' another child. The teacher can serve as a model through her 
responses by treating wrong answers as a reason to teach, not to criticize. 

The use of these two principles should create e desirable balance 
between predictability, which helps reduce anxiety and/or attention seeking 
behavior, and continuous alertness within the whole group. 
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10* Calling on voluntsers should be prtiwrllv restrlctsd to parts of the 
lesson )n i^htch cStldren are contrtbuttng personal experiences or opinions*. 

Honrever^ i^hen the objective of the lesson Is to teach som content or skill, 
it Is important that every chl Id be called upon and expected to respond* This 

can best be accomplished by using ordered ta^^s and occasional ty qtiesttoniftg 

chtidron out turn to keep them alert* 

I U When call outs occur, the teacher should remind the child that 
everyone oets e turn and that he must i#elt unti I his turn to answer . It Is 
tiq)ortant not to be overly critical^ however^ especially If the call out 
demonstrates enthusiasm in a cht td who usual ty does not exhibit it. Never- 
theless, all children should learn that i^hen one child Is asked a question^ 
he Is responsible for the answer, and others are not to call out the answer 
or %elp*" 

t f a chl Id oerslsts )n cal I tng out despite repeated reminders, the 
teacher must determine why he Is dbtng so. Her later r&^cttons then are 
determined by the reason for the behavior. For exaniple. If the calling out 
primarl ly seens to be to get attention, the teacher should make sure that 
her responses are not reinforcing the behavior by paying attention tc It. 
Reminders «can be delivered Impersonally to the child, without looking at htm 
or seeming to speak directly to him, (thus not rewarding htm with at+entlon), 
or the teacher can totally Ignore the student's cal louts and only respond to 
answers given during his turn. 

Another reason for repetitive call outs might be that the child ts 
Impulsive and has little self-control. In this case, the teacher m^y help 
the chl Id beccme aware of his behavior so that he can begin to control It. 

It is Important that the teacher never accept a called-out answer. 
Call outs should be Ignored or should result in a reminder that ev3rvone Is 
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expected to watt his ^um or raise ht$ hand and be called on by the teacher* 
tn contrast to tht$ response to call outs^ the teacher should be $ure that $he 
does respond posttlvety to answers given durtnq a chltd*s turn. (In the case 
of a typlcaiiy non-responstve chltd who does « rare caM-oul, the teacher 
should not lose the opportunity to retnfon^ the response^ while qentty re- 
minding the child If she can that tt would be better to answer during his turn. 
Otherwise^ however^ the teacher should not accept the answers called out.) 

The purpose of this principle Is to not only help maintain control but 
to teach children to listen to others and not to Interrupt. 

12. rne teacher shouId-SVeid |rhetorIcaI questions* aSKed for effect 
with no answer e>g>ected. or IeaAing^qigstt^_SL C^Wasn't that funnv?"). ptha r ■ 
Questioning patterns to be avoided are answering her own questions C ^Why dirt 
the fantier qo to town? To buy a p(g, of course!**, without waiting for an 
answer) and repeating questions .('^Whv did the farmer go to town? What did 
he want to do? Why did he go?**^ again without waiting for an answer). 
These kinds of questions tend to confuse the chl tdren and wl 11 also !r.8ke It 
more difficult to teach them that each teacher question demands an answer . 
When the children ar^ always asked questions that can be dealt with and have 
sensible answers, thoy are more likely +o form the attitude that school 
demands are reasonable and can always be answered eventually* 

When rhatorloai or JoadHtg qoesttons are aslced frequentty, the children 
may ieam that an answer Is fiot expected or that It can be figured out from the 
tone of the teacher's voice (as In *1*asn't that funny?" or "Don't you Ifeel 
sorry for poor old Nobbin?"). If the teacher frequently answers her own 
questions without pausing for an answer, the children may be confused and not 
see the connection between the different e>presslons of the same question. 
To them, the atoove example ("Why did the farmer, . .? What did he want? Why 
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did he go?**) might appear to be several questions at once^ which oould 
confuse &qm f Irst-graders* 

Instead, good questions for this age group should be short enou^ 
for the Children to hold In their nenory i^hlte thinking about the answer. 
They should elicit some mental activity beyond second-guessing the teacher 
(responding to her tone of voice rather than the intent of the question), 
and they should have answers which make sense to e yoimg child who cannot 
think abstractly or juggle too many concepts at the same time. By consistent 
use of reasonable questions, the teacher can help promote In her students the 
t jea that school tasks ana reasonable and wl'*'hln th<»tr capabilities^ 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL LEADING NEEDS WITHIN THE GROUP (Principles 13,14,15, and 16) 

Meeting each Individual's learning needs may Involve braeking up the 
group, using wothar child as e model, end erranging for tutorlel help. 

13* At some point during the lesson, the teacher iwist meke e furdawantel 
decision ei>out whether the group as e whole can or cannot weot the tessorfs 
objectives ^ If there aro large Individual differences In the rate of leemlng, 
keeping the grcup together might man spending too much tliee with those who 
ere having difficulty. When this Is not the case and the group es e wholo can 
meet the objectives, the teacher should keep the group together, concentrating 
her attention at eech step on the slowest menders, working with them un 1 1 they 
master the step before proceeding to the nwt one* In this fashion, alt of 
the Children will echleve at least the minimal objectives of the lesson* 

."14, If the te^er decides thet the group as e whole cannot reach the 
objective at the same time b ecause of terge Individual differences In compre- 
hension of the material*, she ^ould orpoeed dlfferentlv . Those students who 
eireedy know the objectives or who ere teaming rapidly and easily should be 
teught through to the end of the lesson and then dismissed from the group to 
work Independently or engage In soma approved self-chosen ectlvlty such as com- 
plettng worfcbo^ assignments* Meanwhile, the teacher should continue to work 

HM-th-^he^ ^w*H>4^the ^roup^-tmtft e+t cHtdren master the objectives, perhaps 

dismissing them one by one as they do* 

The teacher should be careful to avoid negative statements regarding 
the chlldrtn »rtK) mmln for extra help. The children who have nestered the 
lesson Should be dismissed without fantare and without calling attention to 
the fact that they have sticceeded. Slmltarly, the renalning children should 
not get the Iwpresslon that they heve failed or done something wrong because 
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th«y r«mstn In the group* Caa way to handle this situation might be to ut 
the group know tn advance^ perhaps In the Introduction^ that they mtght have 
different activities to cofflpletit aftar reading group- When the time Cs'iias to 
split up the group, tha teacher could dismiss those who have «sterad the 
objectives wjth instructions to conpteta a workbook activity or go ^o a learn* 
ing center^ for axanfile* Sha could then continue with the renalntnj children, 
either with the orlglftat lesson plans or with anofhar activity such as those 
suggested In the teacher^s manual for children with Individual needs* if tha 
children ask ^y they ere staying behind, the teacher should answer positively 
(**Evaryone has different work to do* This Is your work for today***?^ 

15* Sometlwes t*e teecher may wish to use one or more children who have 
mastered the objectives to serve as models for tha p^ers * This may .>e done 
with the grotw Intact, or the teacher may dismiss ell but the models and the 
chUdren who need extra help* Sometimes, children having difficulty attaining 
objectives may benefit more from observing Interactions between the teacher -end 
students who alreedy jnderstend the process than they would from being questioned 
themselves* For example, the teacher might be teecning the difference between 
the sounds of words like tage and ta£ (to preswt the Idea of a final e making 
the vowel sound long). The taadter might ask a chl id who does not understand 
this concept to^read pel n of words, then gtve him the ^Awers each time wTth an" 
explanetlon* But doing this repeetedly for saverel peirs of words ^ prove 
frustrating for both chl Id and teacher* Thus, It may make more sense for the 
teacher tokaep children who have mastered the objectives In the group In order 
to carry on a dialogue or demonstretlon with them and provide a model for the 
other Chl (dren* She can then turn her ettenhlon back to the others efter they 
have had additional opportunities to see and hear the answer and exptanetlon 
modetad severel times* 
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An advantage of using models Is that children often pay attention to 
and Imitate peers whom they respect and Ilka. Therefore, the teacher should 
b4 careful to help the moctet maintain the respect and friendship of his peers, 
and to prevent any resentment which might arise ff the situation Is mishandled. 
In particular, the teacher should not make the other children look bad while 
making a good example of the modeKs). * Instead of saying something like, 
"^Janet's so smart. She knows the rule," the teacher should contain her comments 
to tho answer Itseff, not the students* abilities. When axmnenttng on a model*s 
answer^ the teacher should be specif tc about what was correct and why, stnce 
this helps the other students to focus on the Important aspects of the problem 
(**That*s right, you looked at that last letter to see If tt w» an £ before 
you said the word.") 

16. If one or more children still do not succeed In meetlng_the objectives 
within the time available for the lesson* provision should be made for tutorial 
ass:l stance. This might oofie from the teacher hersolf or from peers who have 
mastered the lesson*s objectives. In any case, students who fall to meet ob;|ec?' 
tlves should receive extra help, and must not be allowed to fall progressively 
behind. As stated In principle 14, such assistance should be given In a posl*^ 
tlve manner so that the children do not get the Impression that they have failed 
or done something wrong. The suggesMons In the teacher's manuals can, of 
course, be used for activities. When the teacher's time Is limited, parent 
volunteers or older students might serve to help these students: 
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pAfrr II: HESPorjoiNG TO CM Lor^rrj'S A:isv.':r>3 

Tmj previous section cieait witli group nanogencnt practices. The secord 
part of the systen (s ^concerned directly w(th the teacher's role !n d^^aling 
with individual students wtthtn the group. The teacher has tv/o mafcr rosDOnsi- 
t)Illttes Tn an acadentc oxchanqe witli the cilld; she must present t^o raastion, 
and then respond to the child's answer with feedback of soma sort. The 
following principles focus primarily on t\e I attar. 

Three distinctions will now be a>nsldered In turn, and then iflll he used 
to explain how t^e teacher decides what k(nd of feedback she will <jlv^. These 
distinctions are t_ypes of question, types of learning ^ id appror^rrato [facing, 
and types of cntld answers* 

Questions / 
There are tv;0 basic typos of questions. The first Is a question that 
calls for a short, factual answer. These often deal with natters of fact which 
one either knows or does not know. Answering such questions requires remerhertng 
Information. Thus, It is not possible to "think them oat." Questions of this 
sort usual ly start with who, when, what, and where and might ental I sur^olvinn 
labels or dates, or reading sight words. For example, when asked '*What shaDe 
Is this?'' a child either does or does not recall the name. Generally, he 
cannot be helped wtth a clue. 

The second kintPof question can be reasoned out. This Includes sona who, 
whatj when» and where questions tnat ask for more than a label (such as a 
question about story content.) Th(s tyne of question also Includes hOw and 
why questions which do not have short factual answers, examples are, "Why 
do Eskimos wear warm clothes?" and "How can you tell when It is time to got 
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yp?*' Giving the children clues can help them to reason or remembar ans^/^rs 
to theso questions, Fcr example, a ctue to the Eskimo question nigs^t be; 
"Would you wear a bathing suit In the snow?*V Then after a response, "Why ao+?" 

These two different types o* questions make dIffereDt danands on the cilld. 
Purely factual or labeling questions call on merrwry alone, while other aues- 
,tIons also (nay cal I on reasoning processes* 

Types of Learning and Appropriate Pacing 

Different types of learning will require different strategies in pacing 

the speed of questlonlrig. The distinction to be made here Is between 

I)* demands for rote memory suitable to drill and 2)* questions requiring 

reasoning which cannot be answered automatically* Examples of rote learning 

are recognition of sight words and recitation of the multiplication tables* 

The children are expected to respond quickly yo such questions without having 

to stop and think* Reasoning demands ask a child to apply a process (such 

as a word attack skill) or give an answer ^htch requires some thought, such 

■ 

as memory of story content or an opinion* In general, "rote learning is more 
easily accomplished with a rapid pace^ white denands requiring inore thinking 
should be presented with a slower pace; The teacher must decide what damonds 
she. Is making] of her children^ and then sot the pace w^tch will best maet 
the objective* 

In a rapidly paced lesson^ the teacher moves quickly from chllJ tc child* 
T^,c purf>05G of such a pace Is to provide e^ch answor nany tlm^s, 3C tla^ the 
children con learn throjgh rapid repetition to recognize words, letters, etc* 
' on sight* "ajtomatlcal ly*** Tho child learns to cJ' thir, from tiearlrg gnd seeFng 

* 

rep9at(adly the association betwaen the iu€f5tJon ^jir.; ^isj^ir* 
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- nrid p,*CL Can bo mdintafned >'hCn short feecib^Dc;; is giv^i r.^-Iher l-hon 
cHabcrrtte fco(5back. V,,^ f*iac\r^r waits cnl/ two to t^^f^K r^fjConis fi^r a duld 
^o rij5por»c!. 1^ t;K-r.j lb not a rssponce, a.i5./or K given and t^^ t^dC'^sir 
riCyv:'> cn. Appropriat'^ fesdbock during rapid pacing Is further discussod !n 
principles 17, 10, anJ 19. 

A jtower paced lesson is one in v^hlch t\e tGac:^er spends n::^rc tine , 
■./!t^ c:jCh chtid and eaci question and glv9s nore extensive feedback. T^hs 
typ^i of pace ts suitable for demands requiring reasoning cr usa of net; 
ski lie. In tl)aso- situations tlie child loams by doing the process or by seeing 
It done and explained. Tor example, learning to sound out new words jith certain 
combinations of sounds is a more oofnplex process than thu steeple asscclative 
learning of co^xion ./ords as described abovt. This second type of learning 
often requires explanations and the process of getting an answer fs usually 
more Itnportant than the answar itself. The feedback to br; used In a sicrfcir-pacod 
lesson Is also discussed In more detail In principles 17, I?, and I?* 

Type of child answers 
Children*s answers may be classified as (1) mostly or all correct, 
(2) TOStly or all Incorrect (we Include In this category the answer "I 
don*t know," which Indicates a tack of knowledge), or (3) no response at all. 
Each of those situations requires a different response frOT the tcaosr, 
depending on the demands of the question and the capability of the ci-. lid. 

The rest of the principles afe based on t^t prsmis: that any cii I id*3 
response can be turned I nto a^ pleasant iearn!nQ experience t'>fj teacher . 
Th*erefore, wrong answers and "I dton*t know" statements aro not undis!ratlu 
In themselves. T'hey can be used to promote learning v/hen handled welt. 
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However^ a failure to respond Is not desirable^ and ths cJitId should be en- 
couragod to respond tn some way^ even If to say "I don*t ;;.icw-" It Is thr.n 
the rosponslbl t tty of the teacher to leave the child vilth a good feeling 
about having responded, even If It was only to listen to the correct answer 
and repeat It. 

"ihe rest of the principles discuss teacher feedback to different 
types of child answers* Types of questions and types of pacing are discussed 
under each category, A summary of appropriate use of feedback appears In 
chart form following the discussion of principles 17^ 18^ 19^ and 20. 

\1HBi THE CHILD DOES NOT RESPOND 

17. When the teacher asks a question or gives a direction, she should wait 
for the child to respond^ and also see that the rest of the group ^alts and 
does not call out answers. The length of time spent waiting for an answer 
depends on v/hat kind of pace the teacher wishes to keep up* VJhen the group 
Is moving through rapidly paced questioning (such as drilling on sight words)^ 
she should wait only a few se<ionds and proceed by giving the answer herself If 
the child does not respond. However^ when the pace Is slower^ the teacher should 
continue to wait for a response for as long as the child looks like hj Is 
thinking about an answer and may come up with ono. However^ she should not 
wait so long that the group*s attention is lost or the situation becomes anxiety- 
producing for the child. The teacher must decide on the spot what Is the o^tlmel 
wa It-time* 

If the teacher Is unsure about whether a child Is still thinking about 
a problem or whether he Is completely stumped^ she should ask Mrn (*'Dc /ou 
know?** **Can you do It?") and then proceed on the basis cf tlx ch!ld*3 (iSf.or*3':. 
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If t^o CnlM savs he doos not know or cannot dc It* the teacher shoulC refer 
to t:K discussion of "Vi:»©n the cMtd Ic wrong or &^BS no^ kr.chj" (prIncIpJe 17) 

If the child sttit does not respond wtthtn a roaoonablc Mme durtncj tito-jer 
paced questioning, t^e teacher should provide help^ by simollfying the 
auDstlon by degrees but atwdys at^emptlng to get some response (sea strategies 
for stmpllfyinn questions beiow)* If necessary* she should at loast g^t a 
"y^s-no" answer to the question "Do you know the ansv/er?" 3y making sura to 
get an overt verbal resp_ons_e to every quest ton she asks* she wt 1 1 gradua I ly 
condition the children to respond to every question. 

If the child still doesn't respond, or If he finally resoonds Incorrectly 
or says "I don't Unow," t;ie teacher should follow procedures fcr simplifying 
as discussed ^elow; in 419, 

A cnltd *rtho persistently requires oncouregrir^nt to respond will proisblv* 
require sof^ tutorial assistance and should orobably receive fewer end caster 
yroup demands until he Is moro willing arid able to respond. 



;;hcn the onib is i::conRECT or does not vw/f v:e msuE?. 

18. Urong answers and "I don't know" StatuJ-ients should n ot be met with 
negative raactlons by the teacherL If the child responds Incorroctly* the 
teacher should first tell him thar the answer is not right. She can do thi^^ 
hy using such phrases as that's not rlpht" delivered In a ron-crltical 
voice* or she can acknowledge that the answer was partly right cr that the 
child was using the right process but misapplied it or didn't comolet^ It: 
"That's good; you remembered to think about those beginning anO ending 
sounds^ but tK. word Isn't right— It doesn't make sense t^^ere•" In pointin:^ 
out that the answer Is wrong, the teacher should be as specific as posslt^lo 
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about what was wrong* 

When the chtld has answered Incorrectly, the teacher should follow tie 
simplification procedures outlined In the next section. These are ths same 
procedures to be used with a non-responsive child, usually after the tsjacher 
has elicited at least a statement of "I don*t kna/' fron htm. 

StrpLIFICATION PROCEDURES 

19* Aftar attempting to get a respons^ cr acknowledging that an answer '5 
wrong, the teacher has two options 'tor simplifying the f^* .tion. She nay 
give the correct answer to the child, or she may rephrase the question and 
gJve clues* 

a. If the question deals ^'ith a matter of fact, so ftiat the response 
canriot bo reasoned out, the teacher must fjive the chil<l tho answer* She should 
not ask another child to provide it. Calling on others Jn this way can create 
bad feelings and over-compettttveness. Also, this n>ay convince the childran 
that If tliey do not respond or don*t tr^y to a^iswer correctly, the teacher 
will eventually go on to someone else. Staying with the child until an answer 
is established and attempting to elicit sooe acceptable response from htm 
will Instead teach the cliildren that they must I is tan, thlnk# and respond . 

Providing the answer to the child can be done In several ways. If tha 
pace Is rapid, the teacher should give the answer anci move on, perhaps 
occasionally having a child repeat the response. If the pac3 Is slow, tne 
question can be restated in a form which simply calls for agreement, rtDoMtlon, 
or choosing between alternatives. For example, the question *'What punctuoMon 
mark Is this?" can be simplified to "Is It a oortima or a period?" Here, 
the child only has to make a choice. If the choice ts still too difficult. 
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one of thtJ options can ije made rncre apparent, sucf^ as *Ms H a cofnme cr u 
question r>:ark?" An extension of this ts to make or\z of ttie alternatives so 
ridiculous that the cMId not only anjoys it *jut SoOs rliat t:io correct 
choice Is obvious (*'ls it a comma or a worm?^'). The child might also be qlv^an 
the opportunity to make a yes-no choice by questions such as "Is it a comma?" 

Another strategy for simplifying factual questions which leads almost 
certainly to a correct response is to give the answer and ask the child to 
repeat it. For swne children, repetition may be the only demand to which 
they can comfortably respond at first. 

Giving the answer to the child in the form of a simplified question to 
which he can respond enables the child to succeed. This Is particularly 
important for children who are anxious about respondin<j or who seldom get a 
right answer. With children who generally reply quickly and correctly^ it 
usually is not necessary to always provide a success experience, especially 
when the q^iestioning is rapidly paced and the teacher* knows that the child 
will not react negatively to being told the right answer. 

b. If the question Is such that the child can be expected to figure 
it out if given help^ the teacher should give clues or rephrase the question 
in a way that guides the chlld*s thinking in the right direction. If the duos 
do not help and giving the answer is necessary^ the teacher should qlvo it 
herself rather than call on another child for it. 

One v/ay to rephrase a question might be to break It down into a sequence 
of related questions. For example, in reviewing a story from the day before, 
the teacher might ask, *'How did Tom make the bread?'* If the child could not 
remember all the steps^ the teacher rould break It down into, ''V/hat did he 
do right after he decided that he wanted to make It?'* Then^ after an answer; 
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Anothor Gx.iftole of bronMnn 3 question down into seauential steps ''-igM 
^3 in helpinn a chfld ^,ound out a ne\,' worrf. ('*What i'^ th^? boqinninn icjni?*' 
Cre'inon:;'?"!, *'WJfat do you ^now c^out t^iose vovels in t^o noddle?'* Cr-^sprnseJ, 
*'R:aJ I'lti rest of thn sentence, ^'hat '-'ore* n?) ec, senses there t^^at Sr'S -^he "riinJs 
vou just reid?**) 

Anot^cr way to rophraco a question, ospocially a **why*' i^uGstlcn, is to 

the c^ild focur. on roUvant aspectc of tho situation. For oyarr^ple, if 
the 'lue^ftion -jas, ''\;hy is there a rajlinu around tho Ti;:er Pit?'*, the teacS-^^r 
nicjht say, '^Wslt, if there was no railin^^ around tho c?,go, what fnl^^.t =iapDen 
If the ti^cr decided to take a walk?". Or sho might ask, '*What would "^apoon 
if iho tinor not out of his cago?**, and t^on, nftor answers, "'Vhen tho rail is 
there, can tlio tin<sr ^et out of his Cc^qc'^** ^ 

Someti'ncs, rephrasing of tho question into sinDler (anquago nay t>e ^^uffi- 
dent to the student. To. example, *'Nanij m sono reasons that "^on and 
his family vore eaoor to Qet started, miqh+ he rrore easily understood as 
'*Wh/ did "on's familv want to go?" 

Simplification, therefore, involves breaking a question do^'n Into a rJnDler 
forr^ That helps the child direct his thinkinn to tho rinht answer. W\fh que'^- 
t ions roquJ r inrj rooson i nq or appi i cat ion of a ski M , t^e nrothods of s inp I i f 
cation can bo nore complex and extensive than the methods described anovo ^ 
(under headinn 19 a) for factual questions. 

If simplification of reasoning questions does not hnip the child net on 
the riqht track, the te;3cher should supply the answer, dlono with an expl.ina- 
tion of the fhouqht process involved In fi<]urlnn it out (**You havp to sav the; 
beginning sound, then the end sound, then look to see if *'Ou know anything about 
the letters In the middle. Then think what ^^ord has thone sounds and rakes 
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senso thore-'M Again* in supplying the answer to a chtfcj* the to?chrr ^.ticuld 
try to finish Wit*^ a Question or rnspon!^e donf^nd that t^o child can ^and'e 
stjcco[;sfijMv# '^specially I' the child is sSy or apprfth*»n*^rvi a*"out rospondirg. 

^'SE": IMf P'lr) IS CO"r!FCT 

;'0, If the child ans^vcrs correctly* Ihe teach'^r should ;^cknowledn^, 

* 

This can be done briefly bv a nod> by repeating +he answer, or ^y v^^r^3l In- 
dication of aqreeinent, such as *Vfght*'> "okay'", etc. Praise nay or nav AOt 
bo /Appropriates, and is further discussed in principles 21 and 22 :^elov, ffer 
acknowls:Jornn n correct answer, the teacher sl ould make sure that t! e rest o* 
the nroup has heard and understood* If thi ot*>ers did not hoar* she s^^o'Jld, 
have the chiTd repeat thci an'^wer nore loudly. The tocicher might also rin?:at 
the ans^vor herself and paraphrase It> althounh she should not qot into tho 
hab i f of follov/lng rjve ry answcir with repetition, sinco tho cMldron rav '^top 
listening tc one another's answerr*, r>ofriof imos she s*^ould ask another child 
to ropoat tho an**wer» as discusser) rn Princrple 9. 
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Ttns Chart sufnr*ari2es principles 17, 10, 19, an'j "'^'^ teach^jr ^^-^o% 
hor choice of fftecit:3ck on the type of question, the Daco, ond t^'^ ci^nlc!'*: ^ns/'nr. 



TYrr QUC^STION 

Tactual tcJi I Id 
cannoh he fielped 
fo i inure out the 
answer i f he does 
not know) 



■"apid !o resDonse 



Incorrect or 
mostly incorrect 



Correct or 
mostly correct 



Slow , :lo response 



Incorrect or 
mostly Incorrect 



Correct or 
mostly correct 



Rfjasoninq (child Slow '^o response 
can helped to 
f inure out the 
answer). 



Incorrect or 
mostly incorrect 



Correct or 
mostly correct 



r£E05ACK RESPONSE 

Teacher (T.) waits onlv a fev? o-j- 
conds, nives the answer an'1 novfj*^ 
on. 

T. savs that the answ^er is incor- 
rect, nives t*e correct answer 
anrl novels on, 

acknowledoes tr^^it the answer 
is Correct, ^he nakes sure all 
have heard the answer aPd r^ovns on- 

T, waits Ion:rT for a response 
(as lona as the child o?ons to 
be thinkinn a^out it), th*»n sl)0 
simolifiis It to net son'? overt 
verbal resnonse, and doals with 
tho vorbal Ization a?; corroct or 
incorrect. 

T, tot Is the student tho ansv/er 
is incorrect, sinPltfios the 
question bv qivinq a Choice or 
nives the answer and lots the 
student repeat it. 

T. acknowledoes the correctness ^ 
and nakes sure al I hav? heard. 

T, waits for a r^^^^nonse a^ lonn 
as t^e child s*?en<; to he thinkinn 
ahout it, slnplifi-^s th^ nue-stion 
to oof sof"ft ver*^al resoonS':, then 
deals with the verbal iz^st^on 
corrector incorr'?':t. 

T'. tell*; the stu-lnnt ^jn-iwer* is 

Incor'^ect or partly correct, cociv* 

merits on thfi Droc^j^s wher'j f-jpp'-o- 

nrlate, thin sinpMfie*; th*^ quoStioo* 

acnowUdnes t^^at t^e cesnonse 
is Correct, conrents or tho process 
whore tt is appropriate, ai^1 <*^akes 
sure al I have he;*rd. 
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'^PAis"" .^:n criticism 

71. ^raise is an irt^ortant asf>«ct of toac»M*)o ar^^l should usod reoularlv 
^ut not indiscriminatelv* Mhr^n used sinceroly^ it can reinforce desired ^ohaviors 
and favorably Influence the childrens* attitudes about thersnlves an'l school. 
TS<^ tonc'ior should tako care to praise the child's effort ani/or thlnkJna 
processes used in arrivinn at an answer, not just the answer itself. THa 
teacher should use a varie^y of praise statenents rattier than rely on a slnnte 
stock phrase, and should avoid praising too frequently lest her praise become 
taken for o^anted. Ourlng rapidly paced portions of the lesson It Is pro^aMy 
best to avcid praise altogether, and instead confine responses to confinnin'^ 
students' answors and repeating the correct answors. V/hen the pace is slov^or 
and students arc called upon to demonstrate newly l'*amed or r.ore difficult 
Skills, the teacher should begin praising rnore frenuently. 

Praise should be sped f ic and Individual Ized for each student. By belnjj 
specific in ^lCr praise, the teacher can help the student focus on appropriate 
behaviors to be repeated* (This also helps make other students aware of what 
aspect(s) of the response were correct.) By making praise contingent on indi- 
vidual prt>gress, the teacher can help each chi Id see and appreciate his own pro- 
gre'is (rather than praising only behaviors which some children have mastered 
and othershave not). In other words, individual proc)ress rather than aroup noms 
should be the Leasts for praise of individual students. 

For example, a child who usually gives up easily on new ^ords but v^o, one 
day, doer* sound out a word should be told, "Mary, that was good; you looked at 
the word and then soundod it out ty yourself." However, a child who consistently 
sounds out new words but needs to work on paus{n<} at the end of sentences could 
be praised for doing thfs latter: ''Good, John, I liked the way you waited tifter the 
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periods.'* la these examples, both riary aad Joha were praised for spec? f ic 
behaviors which Indicated progress for them * By specifying the behaviors in 
these ways^ the teacher gav^ more (information to the children than If she had 
just said, *'rood, v^ry'^ or ''Good, John/' 

22* Children who bturt out answers, call out answers out of turn, respond 
impulsively, or continue to respond the same wdy time after tfme regardless of 
the question should be corrected, but correction should come In tho form of 
criticism cofnblned with specific positive Instructions about what was wronq and 
v*hat should have bwn done. (*'Oon*t just guess, think about the problem ^Irst 
before you try to answer/' or "Don*t pick out another activity now. The bell 
has just rung and remember, that maans it*s time for you to go to reading qroup.") 
Criticism along, without the additional provision of positive, prescriptive In- 
formation about what to co instead, will be of little us6 to the child and 
may be harmful if It makes him Inhibited or resentful. 
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